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Volume XXXI, No. 9 


Labor Problems—Some Issues Sharply Drawn 


Various aspects of labor problems receive continuing 
attention in the press, periodicals, and books of the day. 
Since no one anticipates a workless world, and in spite of 
the shortened work week and all the labor-saving devices 
of our time, labor problems are likely to be an area of 
persistent concern to most of us. Also, their relation to the 
tights and responsibilities of the “Christian vocation” in- 
volves our churches in study of this area. 


Economists Confer on Labor Unions 


Among the significant books on labor relations that 
have come to us recently is an evaluation of the labor union 
movement by eight eminent economists who were brought 
together in an “Institute on the Structure of the Labor 
Market” under the auspices of the American University in 
Washington, D. C. They were Professors Clark of Co- 
lumbia, Friedman and Knight of Chicago, Chamberlin 
and Haberler of Harvard, Samuelson of M.I.T., Boulding 
of Michigan, and Wright of Virginia (who acted also as 
editor). Their contributions presented at the meeting, the 
lively discussions that ensued, and the notes and comments 
authors chose to add afterwards make up a book of nearly 
400 pages.’ Every aspect of the unions’ role in the economy 
seems to have been probed from the diverse standpoints of 
the authors. We may make only a few quotations to sug- 
gest the flavor of the book. 

“One major obstacle to a noninflationary wage adjust- 
ment,” says Professor Clark, “is the conflict over the rea- 
sonableness of the level of profits. . . . It seems likely that 
both unions and employers have gone at this question 
wrong end to: unions prejudging arguable questions bear- 
ing on the justification of profits, and employers insisting 
that prices are none of labor’s business,” though “labor’s 
attitude on wages is affected . . . by its ideas and attitudes 
about profits.” He notes the obstacle to rational procedures 
in the need of unions and union leaders “to justify them- 
selves to their members by substantial and tangible gains, 
in excess of what over-all productivity affords for them 
all, taken together. . . . Once unions are well established, 
and both sides have developed adult attitudes, it should not 
be necessary for unions to claim credit for all the gains that 
are made,” in order to demonstrate their strategic impor- 
tance. “Also, unions are vitally needed for other purposes, 
connected with the protection of the human rights of work- 
ers on the job. .. . Their human rights contribution equally 
with their wage contribution may be in need of being put 


1The Impact of the Labor Union. Edited by David McCord 
Wright. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951. $4.00. 


on a basis of equity and sound principle, as opposed to 
arbitrary exercise of power.” 

“More basic than man’s competitive urge is his need to 
belong to a group, on which he can fall back, and whose 
sustaining attitude sets limits on the competitive struggle. 
In meeting this need, unions seem to have an inevitable 
place to fill,” which “cannot be dismissed by proposing to 
strip them of all powers that have a monopolistic character.” 
Professor Clark finds “a certain inconsistency in the prev- 
alent usage of freely designating as ‘monopoly’ many con- 
ditions well short of” the criterion of free competition, “if 
they occur in business, but sedulously avoiding application 
of the term to unions.”’ We might better say, he suggests, 
that “we are opposed to monopoly ; when we find a kind 
we do not want to oppose, we will call it by a different 
name.” 

For the whole economy, granted “2 per cent a year of 
increased productivity, plus less than 2 per cent as a toler- 
able margin of inflation,” he regards “less than 4 per cent 
a year of over-all wage increase” as the average long-term 
rate “which the economy could permit without substantial 
harmful effects.” 

Professor Friedman believes it “highly important to have 
labor monopoly covered by the Sherman Antitrust Act” 
in order to emphasize the similarity and “identity of indus- 
trial monopolies and labor unions and the need for like 
treatment of them.” This “possibility of keeping the power 
of unions in check,” however, does not imply “optimistic 
predictions that we shall do so.” To him “inflation .. . 
seems likely, and with it a substantial further strengthen- 
ing of the political and economic power of unions.” But if 
inflation is curbed, he believes “effective policies with re- 
spect to labor unions” as well as to other forms of monop- 
oly will be feasible. He mentions the medical profession, 
incidentally, as “in economic essentials . . . analogous to a 
craft union.” 

Professor Knight could discover no “reason for existence 
of large national unions” except “to coerce the public, ra- 
ther than the employers. . . . Forcible expropriation of 
profits where and when positive profits arise must reduce 
the general inducement to risk resources in employing labor 
at all. It is simply impossible for all labor to benefit sig- 
nificantly at the expense of all employers. . . . The ‘just’ 
objective, of course, defined in terms of relative capacity 
in comparison with need, is to assist those badly off at the 
cost of others enough better off to justify the violation of 
freedom, as well as all the political and social costs and 
losses.” 
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And, in regard to social policy generally, he advises that 
“the problem of social justice must not be discussed, as it 
so commonly is, on the assumption that a given social divi- 
dend is to be divided up among the individuals of a given 
population. The dividend is a current product, with the 
possibility of drawing a little upon the future by consuming 
capital—surely to be treated as a recourse of near despera- 
tion. [But it is only too easy to sacrifice the future to the 
present by measures which undermine the incentive to ac- 
tivities contributing to growth. An intelligent social policy 
must strike some balance with respect to action that redis- 
tributes income more equitably, but at the cost of reducing 
the total below what it would otherwise be. . . . Freedom, 
justice, order, efficiency, and progress are value imperatives 
all essential within wide limits, but there is conflict among 
them—conflict practically between each one and all the 
rest ; more of one can be had only by giving up more or less 
of the others. And there is no formula to tell the policy 
maker where or how to strike the best attainable balance.” 

Professor Chamberlin sees “no case against collective 
bargaining per se within the firm as monopolistic.” If the 
employer had previously a certain monopoly as regards 
labor, there is now a “bilateral monopoly in the labor 
market ... more or less restricted by competitive elements 
on both sides.” But “the organizations of labor which ex- 
tend beyond the firm” give labor the odds. Such industry- 
wide unions “can play one employer against another by 
tying up either the entire industry at once, or particular 
units of it in succession” in a warfare which always involves 
third parties. “It is hard to believe that the public will in 
the end be persuaded that the restrictions on collective ac- 
tion necessary to achieve this end constitute in any sense a 
re-establishment of . . . ‘involuntary servitude.’ ” 


As They Summed it Up 


Professor Boulding remarks in some final comments that 
a unionist reader “would certainly be impressed by what 
is at worst an unfriendly and at best a querulous attitude 
toward the labor movement. Whatever its sociological vir- 
tues, we seem to be saying, the labor movement is an eco- 
nomic nuisance, if not a positive danger. This attitude is, 
I think, an honest one: we are not the hired propagandists 
of the N.A.M., and have no personal axe to grind, even 
though there are some signs among us of the inflation- 
generated discontent of the white-collar worker.” 

Professor Wright, in conclusion, pointed out a “wide 
area of agreement shown on practical problems by all the 
participants: (1) All participants, except possibly . . . [one | 
agree that there are important sociological and noneco- 
nomic reasons for having unions. (2) But we all further 
agree that labor power like corporate power must be sub- 
ject to restraints for the public welfare. (3) .. . that the 
welfare of individual labor groups is not necessarily identi- 
cal with the welfare of the country as a whole, or of labor 
as a whole. (4+) ... that the present expectations of many 
labor groups as to what should be considered a ‘normal’ 
pattern of wage increases (for example the 10 per cent per 
annum pattern) are far in excess of any reasonable expec- 
tations that can be formed as to the future rate of growth 
of the economy’s productive capacity. (5)... that many 
of the fringe-end benefits and pension plans now being 
demanded could, if pushed much further, prove far more 
harmful to the growth of the economy than simple wage 
increases. (6) ... that many unions, by ‘featherbedding’ 
and other practices, create an atmosphere of slackness and 
sabotage, thus seriously retarding the efficiency of the fields 
concerned.” 


And, referring to ethical values and “welfare econom- 
ics,” Professor Wright adds, as his own reaction: “One of 
the outstanding qualities of modern social thought is an 
unwillingness to recognize the need for a balancing of so- 
cial alternatives. We are unwilling to recognize that there 
is always a certain amount of inconsistency among the vari- 
ous aims we seek. ... The really explosive element in the 
modern situation is the refusal to admit of any need for 
compromise. We want a complete, simultaneous realization 
of all conceivable social standards. But since in the nature 
of things many of the standards are somewhat contradic- 
tory, and simultaneous attainment is impossible, it follows 
that no government or social system of any kind could sat- 
isfy at the same time all the standards which many intel- 
fectuals, labor leaders, and theologians are now insisting 
upon. There cannot be unity or internal peace in this coun- 
try until this need for balancing aims is recognized.” 


How to Judge Union-Management Relations 


An important study of the working realities of union- 
management relations in over 100 industrial organizations, 
nearly all in such recently “organized” industries as steel, 
automobiles, rubber, meat-packing, and other heavy and 
‘ight manufacturing, has been made by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center of the University of Chicago. In the published 
report,” a well-organized and readable volume, the reader 
may obtain a realistic and down-to-earth conception of the 
day-to-day strategies of collective relations, and a view of 
a possible future pattern that will fit the needs of a free 
society. 

The authors find modern collective bargaining a power 
relationship between “interests” in which two institutional 
organizations learn to live together. They analyze manage- 
ment objectives, with varying combinations and emphases, 
as (1) preservation and strengthening of the business en- 
terprise, (2) retention of effective control over the enter- 
prise, (3) establishment of stable and “businesslike” rela- 
tions with the union’s bargaining agents, (4) promotion of 
certain broad social and economic goals, and (5) advance- 
ment of personal goals and ambitions. The union objectives 
are (1) preservation and strengthening of the union as an 
institution, (2) promotion of the economic welfare of the 
members, (3) acquisition of control over jobs, (4) promo- 
tion of broad social and economic goals, and (5) pursuit of 
personal goals and ambitions. 

Three types or “models” of union-management relations 
in the mass-production industries are used as tools of anal- 
vsis, to illustrate in a concrete and realistic way the forces 
at work; the types of relations, rather arbitrarily indicated, 
are armed truce, working harmony, and cooperation. The 
differences in these types, the authors have found, “are ex- 
plained not so much by the ends sought by the parties as by 
the means employed to achieve these ends.” 

The armed truce relationship, like other collective bar- 
gaining relationships, is not static. With experience it may 
grow in one direction or another—toward open conflict, in 
which neither party is likely to win a decisive victory ; 
toward a more orderly and stable relationship, without 
hasic harmony; or toward a working harmony, based on 
increasing mutual respect and greater confidence in the 
bargaining process. 

If the stage called “working harmony” is reached, the 
areas of joint concern are likely to broaden, “Management 
consults with the union leaders in advance of taking any 


2 Goals and Strcteay in Collective Bargaining. By Frederick H. 
Harbison and John R. Coleman. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1951. $2.5 
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action which may affect the workers in the shop. The 
union comes back with suggestions and recommendations. 
These discussions then become tantamount to informal 

negotiations. The union’s area of effective job control is 
scala but at the same time management gets the 
union’s cooperation in exercising its functions. Each side 
feels that it is making good bargains. When the relation- 
ship reaches this stage, management is usually convinced 
that it is easier to operate its plant with a union than with- 
out one. At the same time the union feels conscious of its 
dependence on the company’s continued well-being. As one 
union representative put it, ‘In a way the company is like 
the woman you're married to. You come to have a real 
interest in keeping the old lady in good humor and in good 
health.’ With such attitudes on both sides, the parties 
naturally become more and more interested in settling 
problems than in battling over prerogatives. As the area 
of bargaining broadens, joint committees may be set up to 
study an ever-widening range of problems.” 

But except in rare cases “there seems to be a limit on 
the extent of harmony which is practical. Indeed, in many 
cases there may be a mutual feeling that the relationship 
will be better for both parties if they remember that they 
have important differences as well as common objectives. 
Thus working harmony is apt to be far more healthy when 
both parties are strong enough to fight for their objectives 
and intelligent enough to know what constitutes a good 
bargain as distinguished from a short-sighted deal. In 
working harmony relationships, therefore, some conflict not 
only exists but is probably necessary for the continuance 
of effective collective bargaining.” 

The comparatively rare cases of “union-management 
cooperation” as ‘‘a relationship in which the parties through 
joint action attempt to reduce the cost of production, in- 
crease efficiency, and improve the competitive position of 
the firm” were found in organizations of less than 1,000 
workers. “It is not a ‘natural’ kind of relationship for 
either management or organized labor.” This type of co- 
operation “as an institution of collective relations is still in 
the ‘pilot model’ stage of development. Yet... the existing 
union-management cooperation plans developed by Scanlon 
| Joseph R. Scanlon] and others may be the forerunners of 
breath-taking changes in the institutional relationships be- 
tween capital and labor.” (See INFORMATION SERVICE for 
October 27, 1951 for a case study of plant with similar 
relationships. ) 

“The effects of collective bargaining on wage determina- 
tion and resource allocation in the mass production indus- 
tries have probably been exaggerated. .. . There seems to 
be growing agreement . . . that the economic impact of 
unions, either for good or for bad, has been of minor con- 
sequence.” What many critics fail to see is that “collective 
bargaining may perform a positive function in humanizing 
the price system and in broadening the base of popular 
support for capitalism.” In the authors’ judgment, ‘the 
core function of collective bargaining is to generate pres- 
sures for enhancement of the dignity, worth, and freedom 
of individuals in their capacity as workers.” If it is a posi- 
tive force in this direction, it is likely to strengthen demo- 
cratic institutions ; and if it ‘makes a positive contribution 
in these areas without materially interfering with economic 
progress, then it can be termed ‘constructive’ from socie- 
ty’s point of view.” 


“The White-Collar Worlds” 


“White-collar” workers as a major social and economic 
“class,” have slipped quietly into modern society and into 
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the discussions of the labor movement. So says C. Wright 
Mills, associate professor of sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in a challenging book.* \What was once called the 
“middle class,” mainly self-employed enterprisers, inelud- 
ing farmers, businessmen, and professional people, has been 
expanded to include a far larger proportion of salaried 
employes and “white-collar” wage-workers, operating 
within the “new bureaucracies” through which a large pro- 
portion of private business is conducted. In manufactur- 
ing, “less than 6,000 such enterprises control the plants that 
employ about half of the workers” and have a far larger 
proportion of the output. In transportation, communi- 
cation, construction, finance, and trade likewise the re- 


bureaucracy meaning “a hierarchy of offices and bureaus, 
each with an assigned area of operation, each employ- 
ing a staff having specialized qualifications.” So, says 
this author, quoting Edwin G. Nourse, “responsibility 
for determining the direction of the nation’s economic 
life today and of furnishing both opportunity and incen- 
tive to the masses centers upon some one or two per 
cent of the gainfully employed.” Government (federal, 
state, and local) also enlarges its bureaucracy for regu- 
lation of the bureaucracies of business and for other 
services people require of it in a changing economy. And 
millions of “white-collar” workers, with varying degrees 
of authority or responsibility, fit into these bureaucracies, 
or in separate activities are more or less dependent upon 
them. 

On these premises the author has analyzed this bracket 
(or these brackets) of American society. He devotes 
chapters to The Managerial Demiurge, Old Professions 
and New Skills, Brains, Inc., The Great Salesroom, and 
The Enormous File, to cover various “white-collar 
worlds.” Other chapters deal with Styles of Life—of 
Work, Status, and Success. The last section of the book 
deals with Ways of Power—the trend of the white- 
collar groups as pressure groups, white-collar unionism, 
and “the politics of the rear-guard” (who have no “homo- 
geneity of base among them for common political move- 
ment.” 

As to intellectuals, the author believes that during this 
century there has arisen a new kind of patronage sys- 
tem for free intellectuals, which at mid-century seems 
to have effected a loss of political will and even of moral 
hope. . In a bureaucratic world of organized irre- 
sponsibility, the difficulty of speaking one’s mind in dis- 
sent has increased. Between the intellectual and his po- 
tential public stand technical, economic, and social struc- 
tures which are owned and operated by others. The 
medium of pamphlets offered to Tom Paine a direct 
channel to readers that the world of mass advertising- 
supported publications clearly cannot afford to provide 
the dissenter.” 

But, he adds, “the market, though it is undoubtedly 
a buyer’s market, has been paying off well. The demand 
of the bureaucracies has been not only for intellectual 
personnel to run the new technical, editorial, and com- 
munication machinery, but for the creation and diffusion 
of new symbolic fortifications for the new and largely 
private powers these bureaucracies represent. In our 
time, every interest, hatred, or passion is likely to be 
intellectually organized, no matter how low the level of 
that | organization may be. . .. Around each interest a sys- 


3 White Collar. By C. Wright Mills. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. $5.00. 
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ten is made up, a system founded on Science. A re- 
search cartel must be engaged or, if none yet exists, 
created, in which careful researchers must turn out 
elaborate studies and accurately timed releases, buttress- 
ing the interest, competing with other hatreds, turning 
pieties into theologies, passions into ideologies. In all 
these attempts to secure attention and credulity, in all 
this justifying and denying, intellectuals are required.” 

In his discussion of the professions of medicine, law, 
and education the author likewise emphasizes that “the 
managerial demiurge works to build ingenious bureauc- 
racies of intellectual skills,” though “at the top, the free 
and the salaried professionals make their own curious 
adaptation to the new conditions prevailing in their 
work.” The AMA he credits with the point of view of 
“the NAM applied to medicine in a complicated and 
needful world.” He regards the “professional ethics” 
of “the profession as a whole” as useful “to those who 
would adapt themselves to predatory ways, attempting 
to close the ranks and to freeze the inequality of status 
among physicians and the inequality of medical care 
among the population at large.” 

As to the alienation of other classes of white-collar 
workers from their work in factory, store, or office: “If 
the work white-collar people do is not connected with 
its resultant product, and if there is no intrinsic con- 
nection between work and the rest of their life, then 
they must accept their work as meaningless in itself, 
perform it with more or less disgruntlement, and seek 
meanings elsewhere. . . . If white-collar people are not 
free to control their working actions they, in time, habi- 
tually submit to the orders of others and, in so far as 
they try to act freely, do so in other spheres. If they 
do not learn from their work or develop themselves in 
doing it, in time, they cease trying to do so, often hav- 
ing no interest in self-development even in other areas. 
If there is a split between their work and play, and 
their work and culture, they admit that split as a com- 
mon-sense fact of existence. If their way of earning a 
living does not infuse their mode of living, they try 
to build their real life outside their work. Work be- 
comes a sacrifice of time, necessary to building a life 
outside of it.” 

The author concludes, on the pessimistic note main- 
tained throughout the book, that the people of the new 
iniddle classes are not likely to form or inaugurate or 
lead any political movement. “They are a chorus, too 
afraid to grumble, too hysterical in their applause. They 
are rearguarders. In the shorter run, they will follow 
the panicky ways of prestige; in the longer run, they 
will follow the ways of power, for, in the end, prestige 
is determined by power. In the meantime, on the po- 
litical market-place of American society, the new middle 
classes are up for sale; whoever seems respectable enough, 
strong enough, can probably have them. So far, nobody 
has made a serious bid.” His view as to what sort of 
political movement they ought to join or lead is not 
expressed. 

A Catholic View 


A view not very different, though without the pessi- 
mistic coloring, is expressed in an article on the “Di- 
lemma of the White-Collar Worker” by Rev. Joseph P. 
Fitzpatrick, S.J., in Fordham University’s Thought, re- 
printed in a recent issue of Catholic Mind: 

“The dilemma of the white-collar worker arises from 
his strong desire to follow a course of individual action 
in a situation where only group action can be effective. 


He is reluctant to commit himself to a group; to identify 
his interest with the interest of thousands of others and 
thereby to seem to limit his own immediate self-advan- 
tage. But in all justice it is necessary to understand that 
he is not only concerned about the possibility of economic 
loss; he is more concerned about a loss of personal 
values. He is in fact facing the common problem of 
individual vs. group which is everywhere prevalent to- 
day. The dilemma involves serious moral questions: the 
choice of a common good over an individual good. It 
involves both psychological and economic problems.” 

The white-collar workers (in office jobs, clerical work, 
etc.) “consistently resist committing themselves to any 
effective kind of group activity; they insist on acting 
as individuals. . . . The emotional resistance to unionism 
has often been attributed to fear . . . of economic loss, 
of ridicule, of criticism.” But “it is a fear [also] that 
springs from the general problem of person vs. the 
group. . . . Though they realize the weakness of their 
economic position, they are afraid that, if they identify 
themselves with thousands of other workers, they would 
lose what little individuality they still possess.” 

“The highest values of American life’ were once 
“associated with white-collar work.’ It conferred pres- 
tige. The traditional “definition of white-collar work as 
individual, as personal, as reflecting a man’s merit, is 
still strongly emphasized in American life.” If these 
interpretations no longer fit the facts of life, they still 
persist to a considerable extent. Furthermore “many 
qualities of a true community are already present in the 
environment of white-collar work. . . . In his ordinary 
life and work the office employe is immediately con- 
scious of certain obvious satisfactions; he is not so 
conscious of the equally important but less obvious re- 
strictions associated with his life . . . not sure that group 
efforts to control his life would really leave him with 
the satisfactions of personal dignity and independence. . . 
would enhance his personal freedom rather than de- 
stroy it.” 

It is pertinent that about 41 per cent of such employes 
are women, as compared with 10 per cent among free 


enterprisers and 21 per cent among wageworkers 
( Mills). 


Jefferson on Taxation 


A faithful reader of INFORMATION SERVICE, referring 
to the article on principles of taxation in a recent issue 
(January 12), calls our attention to a relevant letter of 
Thomas Jefferson to James Madison in 1785. Jefferson 
suggested as a “means of silently lessening the inequality 
of poverty . .. to exempt all from taxation below a cer- 
tain point, and to tax the higher proportions of property 
in geometrical progressions as they rise.” This sugges- 
tion was regarded by Dumas Malone, in his notable recent 
biography, as “fully in accord with the principles of 
graduated taxation in the twentieth century.” 


A Book on Labor Laws 


A useful little volume of 300 questions and answers 
regarding the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and other labor legislation, including court interpre- 
tations, has been prepared for the information and con- 
venience of the general public by a qualified attorney who 
can avoid the dialect of his craft. 


1 Labor Law. By Reginald igo = Rev. ed. New York 14, 
Claridge Publishing Corp., 1951. $1.00 
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